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political institution is of inestimable value inde-
pendently of its claim to divine authority." Late in
the following year, when Sinclair brought him the
news of Saratoga, and declared that the nation must
be ruined, Smith answered coolly, "Be assured, my
young friend, that there is a great deal of ruin in a
nation/3 About the same time he let Sinclair have
the use (so long as he did not take it out of Edinburgh)
of his own much-prized copy of the M6moires coneer-
nant les Impositions, a contemporary survey of European
systems of taxation, which he had obtained uby the
particular favour of Mr, Turgot, the late Comptroller-
General of the Finances/* In one of his letters to Sinclair
he expressed his dislike of " all taxes that may affect
the necessary expenses of the poor."

" They, according to different circumstances, either oppress
the people immediately subject to them, or are repaid -with
great interest by the rich, i,.e. by their employers in the ad-
vanced wages of their labour. Taxes on the luxuries of the
poor, upon their beer and other spirituous liquors* for ex-
ample, as long as they are so moderate as not to give much
temptation to smuggling, I am so far from disapproving, that
I look upon them as^the best of sumptuary laws/' *

Sinclair, who had entered Parliament in 1780, dis-
cussed foreign policy with Smith in the autumn of
1782, soon after the surrender at Yorktown, when the
fortunes of Great Britain had sunk to their lowest ebb,
The American colonies were lost; Ireland was almost
in revolt; Gibraltar was besieged by the Spanish and
French fleets j and the Northern powers were arrayed
in an unfriendly armed neutrality. Sinclair had
drafted a tract suggesting that we should seek to draw
1 See Sinclair's Life of Sir John Sinclair, vol. i. p. 59.